RICHELIEU
as this was a charge, it was also imperative for a king to
have persons of this quality under him.'
Richelieu himself was never at fault, and practised his
duties of hospitality more and more sumptuously. Thus it
was that, ten years later (we have his accounts for 1639),
we find that his household budget relating to hospitality
alone, without including ordinary daily expenditure, was,
in current values, 600,000 francs for the year. Such
expenditure implied large revenues, and we may under-
stand that, in face of such a transformation of fortune, the
Court had murmured.
It is equally certain that, in the hostility of the
nobles towards the Cardinal, his attitude concerning duels
played a large part; so much so that a man who perhaps
had no desire to fight, now itched to prove himself since he
could no longer do so without risks. It was not Richelieu
who had thought to ban duelling or punish the duellists.
On the contrary, in 1626, he had mitigated former edicts,
which, however, had never been applied. Henceforth,
when no one had been killed, the two adversaries were
deprived of their posts and pensions, and the aggressor
was banished for three years. Only those who killed their
opponents were punished by death, and their seconds also.
But the intolerable novelty was that the edicts were applied.
They were in fact applied, and certain banishments
and deprivations made the nobles hesitate, whilst also
exasperating them. It was this irritation, and the desire
to provoke and baffle the Cardinal, which, in 1627, Save
rise to the affair of Montmorency-Bouteville. This Boute-
ville, it is true, could not complain of the royal favour:
he had violated the edicts twenty-one times, and had
killed one of his adversaries, Torigny. It was this death
that the Baron de Beuvron wished to avenge. Bouteville,
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